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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Le Latin de Gre'goire de Tours, par Max Bonnet, charge de cours a la faculte 
des lettres de Montpellier. Paris, Hachette et Cie., 1890 (dedicated to 
M. Michel Breal), 786 pp. 

This work, the result of many years of patient labor, embodying the pains- 
taking collections and the independent observations of a trained scholar, will 
be of great interest alike to Latinists and to Romance students. The exten- 
sive acquaintance with the literature shown on every page, the sound judgment 
displayed in the handling of the facts and the conclusions to be derived from 
them, and the skillful classification of the very abundant material give the 
work a permanent value. After an introduction of some ninety pages, the 
treatment is divided into five books: I. Phonetics ; II. Vocabulary; III. Mor- 
phology ; IV. Syntax ; V. Style. Many difficult passages of Gregory are 
incidentally commented upon, new readings or new explanations being pro- 
posed. A list of these passages follows, and there are alphabetic lists of words 
and subjects which greatly facilitate the use of the book. 

In the introduction some interesting questions of a general nature are dis- 
cussed. The MSS, some of which have been independently collated by the 
author, are enumerated, and their relative value for establishing the orthography 
of the period clearly set forth. In the MSS of the first six books of the Historia 
Francorum, whose archetype must have been in capitals, not uncials, we can 
almost go back to the spelling of Gregory himself. The text of the other 
works is much less certain, all having suffered more or less revision in ortho- 
graphy and grammar, which the scribes of the ninth century knew much better 
than those of the seventh. Gregory himself confesses his own ignorance of 
grammar and amply illustrates it. Some knowledge of Sallust and Vergil he 
certainly had, but widely read in the classical literature of Rome he was not, 
and one of his chief charms is his naturalness and his comparative freedom 
from borrowed plumes. His language and style are very individual, and 
consequently much more interesting than the frightful jargon taught by 
contemporary rhetoricians. What was his mother-tongue? Undoubtedly 
Latin, as he was of senatorial family, although Celtic may still have lingered 
in Clermont, his home, and the language of the Franks was probably spoken 
there until even a later period. There is, however, no certain indication to 
be found in his works that Gregory spoke any other language than Latin. The 
Latin of Gaul at this time had declined much from its original purity, was full 
of provincialisms; in its pronunciation, perhaps even in its inflections, not 
unaffected by Celtic and Frankish elements. The as in the ace. pi. of the 
third declension is attributed by some scholars to Celtic rather than to Greek 
influence. We must admit too, with Bonnet, the existence of varieties of Latin 
corresponding to the station and education of the speaker or writer. Gregory 
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was early educated for the service of the church, and most, not all, of his read- 
ing was in Christian writers and translations of the Bible. Of any substantial 
knowledge of Greek there is slight evidence. A pun like victorem futurum 
mundi Nicetum does not prove it, for the explanation of Greek proper names 
could be found in early glossaries. 

Among Gregory's favorite writers were Sulpicius Severus, Sidonius, Pru- 
dentius and Fortunatus. To the two latter he owes certain poetic turns ; to 
Sidonius, of whom as a fellow-citizen he is especially proud, certain preten- 
tious phrases. In pointing out his indebtedness to these and other writers 
Bonnet is very cautious, preferring to regard many resemblances as accidental 
or characteristic of the period and the locality. Most of the editors have 
gone too far in eliminating errors of Gregory in orthography, gender, inflec- 
tion and syntax, errors to which he confesses himself liable and which the 
consensus of very early MSS seems to establish. For example, in the 2d 
pers. s. he probably wrote prof eris {or prefers, inasmuch as we find such variants 
as proferes and offeres, where the e, by a common error, stands for i. With 
great judgment Bonnet elicits the critical principles which may fairly be 
applied to the text of Gregory. 

In discussing phonetic problems Bonnet frequently takes issue with the 
views of Seelmann, our latest oracle upon Latin pronunciation, who, as our 
author wittily remarks, can hear the grass grow. Of any change in the sound 
of a the text of Gregory affords slight evidence. E and ae for him are not 
absolutely equivalent, the substitution of ae for e being more frequent than of 
e for ae. This need not prove, however, that e had a tendency to take an open 
sound more frequently than ae to be pronounced as close e. It is more likely 
that if ae represented e, one wrote ae for fear of committing the opposite fault. 
Schoolmasters had preached against the error. It is in adverbial endings that 
/is most frequently represented by ae, and in the abl. of the 5th declension. 
Rarely does ae stand for e in the abl. of the 3d declension. This is borne out 
by the local inscriptions of the period. Classified instances are given of ae 
for /tonic and atonic, and also for /. After all, the confusion in the inflections 
is not so great as one might expect. It is somewhat aggravated by the simul- 
taneous confusion of e and i. Of all the vowels e has suffered most, yielding 
place to i in all manner of situations, although perhaps there is no certain 
example of i for final /. Nor is it clear that G. wrote ins for ens, although the 
archetype of the MSS must have had minse for mense. With stilla for Stella, 
one may compare the Sicilian stidda; see Archiv, V 479. E less often than /is 
represented by i, but still too often to allow us to suppose that in every case i 
had been written from over-solicitude to avoid the common tendency to put / 
for i. Even in Greek loan-words i is written for e, as in inergia. Conversely, 
i had become e in syllables tonic and atonic, open and close, although accented 
syllables are more likely to preserve the proper orthography. For I we happen 
to have the curious testimony of Consentius (G. L. Keil, V, p. 394) : " Galli 
pinguius hanc (litteram i) utuntur, ut cum dicunt ite, non expresse ipsam pro- 
ferentes, sed inter e et i pinguiorem sonum nescio quern ponentes." We need 
not be surprised, therefore, at the numerous instances where e is substituted. 
6 is very frequently represented by u in open syllables and in final close sylla- 
bles. So we have in the 2d decl. many instances of ace. pi. in us ; prursus is 
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conformed to rursus and sursus. The instances where 6 is represented by a 
are much less numerous, and it deserves to be noted that it is precisely upon 
French soil that the rights of o have been least respected. As u for o is more 
rare in tonic syllables, it may perhaps be explained in totundit by the common 
confusion between tundere and tondere. ii is replaced by o in all positions, 
and especially before /and r. In mortuos and iniquos (nom. s.) the old repug- 
nance to the combination uu is perhaps revived. For u we find o, particularly 
in the abl. of the 4th declension. There was doubtless a common tendency 
to write u for o, but the teacher's dictum that the abl. should end in probably 
caused to be written where u not only properly belonged but was also pro- 
nounced. Tellorc may be due to the analogy of nouns like corpus. Gregory 
uses tellus but rarely, and it was probably known to him only from books. In 
the Romance languages it seems to have left no trace. Tutus is written tutus, 
and Havet has pointed out that this maybe influenced by the tendency visible 
in the Romance languages, of totus to become tutus. KSrting, in his Worter- 
buch, says of the Ital. tutto: " fur das « an Stelle des ist eine befriedigende 
Erklarung noch nicht gefunden." Perhaps the association of integer and totus, 
as in Juv. 10, 288, and of tutus and integer, as in the Parisinus reading of Cic. 
de Inv. 2, 56 tuta atque integra conservatio, may already in Latin have prepared 
the way for the merging of the two words. Oiy Gregory makes little use. It 
is most frequently interchanged with i, rarely with e. Au has become a in 
Augustus and its derivatives, doubtless indicating a changed pronunciation. 
So auscultare, pronounced ascultare, was written, with false etymology, abscultare. 
On the other hand, of au pronounced as there are not as many traces as one 
would expect. The fact that eu is often written eo favors a separate pronuncia- 
tion of each vowel. Syncopated forms are not common in the text of Gregory, 
but one may notice domnus, employed as a title of respect, and refrendarius. 
Prosthesis was frequent before sc, sp, st, and an indirect proof of its presence 
in pronunciation is the fact that ab is used instead of a before words thus 
beginning. Bonnet is inclined to infer from the confusion between spectare 
and expectare, spiravit and expiravit, and similar phenomena, that the prosthetic 
vowel was already e on French territory, while in Italy i was preferred. 

Turning to the consonants, s final, which had its struggle for existence in 
the earliest period of Latin, is retained almost without exception by Gregory, 
and Bonnet remarks that in the patois about Montpellier to-day j final is dis- 
tinctly heard, d final seems to have been less distinctly pronounced than t. 
There are several instances of a for ad. 

p initial is dropped before s, and so too / between consonants, e. g. sculta as 
in It. scultore. n often represents merely the nasalization of the preceding 
vowel. We even find in the MSS inminsis for inmissis, an inverted spelling 
which throws light on the pronunciation of the seventh century. So in the 
second persons of verb-forms n is often introduced, making them look like 
participles, as relinquens for relinques. Before gutturals great uncertainty pre- 
vails, m is often found for «, but rarely replaced by n. The spelling anforam 
is not regarded by Bonnet as proof of a dental/". Perhaps he assigns too much 
weight to the MSS over against inscriptions of the period for the retention in 
pronunciation of final m. Not a few instances occur of a single written for a 
double consonant, or of a consonant falsely doubled. The form rennuo may 
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be due to the analogy of annuo. The interchange of p and b and b and p is 
not so common as the interchange of dentals. Final d for t may be said to be 
almost regular in inquid and reliquid. Between two vowels d stands for t only 
in strepidus. Very noteworthy is the confusion of c and g, as in negare for 
necare. This may be partly palaeographical. When c is found for g before r, 
as in crassare, it is probably due to inverted spelling. In German names h is 
regularly retained, showing that it corresponds to a real pronunciation, h is 
preserved after/ in several words. Often we findy for pk, and it is clear that 
pk sounded more like f than p, but f was probably interlabial. Some instances 
of v for b are given. It is more rare to find b for v. There are some cases of 
a double u (vv) found, especially in German loan-words, and doubtless repre- 
senting a single sound, as in Evvarex. It was probably dental rather than 
interlabial, and for it King Chilperic, in emulation of the Emperor Claudius, 
wished to introduce a new letter similar to A. 

In aspiration Gregory makes many blunders. Of the assibilation of t and 
c before i-\- vowel proofs are plentiful, and the pun Gazetum acetum may show 
that it did not stop there. There is no instance of 2 standing for oft in Gregory, 
although it was common to the period, and the occasional confusion of di and 
gi in the MSS points to palatalization. Of x pronounced as s or .«■ there are 
not wanting traces. After treating the phenomena of metathesis, assimilation 
and dissimilation and epenthesis, Bonnet proceeds to consider the vocabulary 
of Gregory. He is not conspicuous as a word-coiner. Some 80 new words 
not found in Georges or De Vit are given, many of which have appeared 
among the addenda of the Archiv, but of these it may be doubted whether 
Gregory originated even ten. The medical term coralis or curalis in the sense 
of eruption (?) still awaits an explanation ; ficta is a curious word for a stitch 
in the side, and fenestellula,puericellus or puricellus (little boy), and hortellus are 
interesting diminutives. A rare word G. does not scruple to use if it suit his 
purpose. There are many Greek loan-words, such as constantly recur in the 
church-fathers. There are also many words strange to classical Latin, refer- 
ring to public life and institutions and to newly created dignities. 

Momentana for balance, used twice by G., which Bonnet says is found 
elsewhere only in Isidorus, may be found also in the Scholia to Persius 
IV io. Praesumptiosus, which G. shares with SidoniusandClaudianus Mamertus, 
occurs in the Scholia of the pseudo-Acron, as was pointed out by Kukula, de 
tribus Pseudacronianorum Scholiorum recensionibus, pp. 20 and 29. The 
obsolescence of words at any particular period is hard to establish. Synonyms 
exist side by side in Gregory ; so imber and pluvia, serva familla ancilla, etc. 
Frustra occurs but once, more often casso, casso labore. Neither dolus nor 
morbus has fallen into desuetude in Gaul, as Mohr, in his study of the Latinity 
of Sidonius, tried to establish. Equus holds its own beside caballus and eques, 
and lapis beside petra and saxum. The same may be said of vinea and vitis, 
ignis and focus, porta ianua and ostium and other groups of synonyms. Fulmen 
G. seems not to know, and for it he has various substitutes. In proof of its 
disappearance (very uncertain, by the way) Bonnet cites a gloss explaining 
fulmina from a Montpellier MS. I can add from the St. Gallen Glossary 
F 221, fulmen : fulgor iacula. In one passage G. feels bound to explain 
opilio as pastor ovium. In the St. Gallen Glossary, O 141, it is explained as 
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minor pastorum pecorarius . Gregory had doubtless found it in books and was 
anxious to introduce it to his readers. On the whole, one cannot but be struck 
with the richness of his vocabulary. We cannot here follow Bonnet in his 
interesting examination of the numerous Greek loan-words, some of which G. 
doubtless did not realize to be Greek, and of the comparatively few Hebrew, 
Celtic and German words which find a place in his works. A noticeable 
feature of his style is the employment of compound verbs in the sense of the 
simple, especially where con, per ad, and above all de, enter into the compound. 
Relatively few examples of the use of simple in the sense of compound verbs, 
a poetic tendency, occur. Confugium facere is used for confugere, and adpre- 
hendere gets the meaning of to take fire. In conspectu becomes a mere synonym 
of ante, in circuitu of circum. Vir has almost pronominal force, like is, and 
itte and units are well on the way to become articles. Instances are given of 
the use of abstract nouns for concrete and the reverse, and of the interchange 
in adjectives of active and passive meaning; as 2^B«>w=unknown, so ignotus 
takes on the active sense of ignarus. Greek influence upon the meaning of 
distinctly Latin words, due in the first instance to the necessities of translation, 
is clearly shown, as of ?M/ifiavu upon accipio. A very important section deals 
with etymological reaction, where the assumed etymology by which a new 
meaning is grafted upon a word may often be false. Some perverted and 
negligent uses of words, often based upon some subtle analogy, well illustrate 
the popular development of language. Such are oportei for opus est, nequeo for 
nolo, possibilitas for facultas, suilla for sus, medius for dimidius, parvi for pauci, 
perspicuus for conspicuus, populi in a collective sense and for individuals, showing 
a curious analogy to the Fr. gens from gentes. Gregory's use of conscious meta- 
phors, metonymy, synecdoche, of specialization (e. g. necare in the sense of 
drown, Fr. noytr), of generalization (e. g. muscipula for traps of every sort), is 
illustrated by details into which we cannot enter, and Bonnet himself does 
not pretend to exhaust the subject. Those interested in semasiology will find 
much that is suggestive. To glance for a moment at G.'s use of pronouns : 
the similarity between hi and it has led to a mixed form Mi; and hie, which 
may stand for ille or is, is often used without demonstrative force as the ante- 
cedent of a relative. The domain of ipse is greatly enlarged, qui is employed 
like a demonstrative, and in the compounds of qui and quis there is great con- 
fusion of meaning. Under adverbs we may note that quondam is used adjec- 
tivally, denique like itaque or igitur. Fortassis, which falls under the ban of 
Charisius in the fourth century (although Lucifer of Cagliari uses it ten times 
to the exclusion of fortasse; see Archiv, III, p. 21), is used by Gregory for 
forte. In speaking of the very large use of valde as an intensive particle, 
Bonnet corrects some of the sweeping generalizations of WGlfHin. Gregory 
certainly did not borrow this word from Cicero. The most common negative 
is non, but for it nequaquam, nulla tenus and numquam are sometimes used: nee 
may stand for ne — quidem, and ne — quidem is sometimes used as if ne were a con- 
junction governing the subjunctive, as lussit ne unus quidem noceretur. In the 
employment of co-ordinate and subordinate conjunctions G.'s departures from 
the classic norm are pointed out. Si is boldly used as interrogative particle 
after interrogare and similar verbs ; the distinction between nisi and si non has 
been lost, and occasionally nisi has the apparently adversative force seen in 
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early Latin ; an is not confined to the second member ; it is sometimes repeated, 
as in dubium habebat an evaderet an periret. Cur in direct questions is often 
replaced by quid m ut; quod and quia replace infinitive propositions; quando- 
quidem is purely temporal, and quatenus is used like ut. 

A few interesting facts brought out in the treatment of morphology may be 
mentioned here. In general the consonant and «-declension have suffered 
most. All the efforts of the analogists for seven centuries have not sufficed to 
rout out i for ii in the gen. s. It is most frequent, of course, in proper names. 
Vocatives in i are used. We find, however, filius and sanctus sacerdos. The 
ace. pi. in us for os need not be attributed to Gallic influence. It is phonetic 
and found even in the inscriptions of Rome. The third declension offers 
many puzzles on account of the hopeless confusion of e and i. A whole batch 
of genitives in e, like bonitate eius, are cited. Trion is a novel nominative, 
occurring twice for trio or temio. Nemine and nemini both occur as ablatives. 
Instead of making neuters masculine, the common tendency of the time, 
Gregory seems rather to have fallen into the opposite error. Verbi for verba 
may perhaps be traced back to Biblical translations. Curious neuters are 
diabolum and populum, gladia, condia for congios, and radio. Marmorem and 
frigorem are found in ace. and caster for castrum. There are many instances 
of confusion of declension — gaudia seems to be used as feminine singular 
(compare It. gioia,Yx.joie), and this is but one example of many. Pauperorum, 
as in Petronius, is used for pauperum, and dolus, which we also meet with in 
inscriptions, for dolor. Diaconus makes several forms of the 3d declension 
(diaconis, diaconem, diaeones, diaeonibus) ; fundus in several passages makes its 
abl. fundere, while /undo is nowhere well attested (the genitives fundi and 
fundorum are). Between nostrum and nostri no distinction is drawn, mi is 
used for the voc. s. and pi. Eum, ilium, istum and hunc all occur as accusative 
neuters. Haec is well attested in the abl. fern, and still holds on as nom. pi. 
fem. In the various forms of qui and quis we find the greatest confusion. 
Under conjugation we may notice that the function of the active and passive 
is in general preserved distinct, with here and there some phonetic confusion, 
as between e and i of the infinitive. Some 56 deponent verbs show active 
forms, and 21 active verbs have become deponent. The supine has almost 
disappeared. The gerund is not rare, but forms in and are foreign to Gregory. 
False analogy has led to infinitives like ambigeri and aleri. As there are more 
than 800 imperatives, it is significant to notice that the forms in -to have almost 
disappeared. Facito is found nine times, which cannot be due to the influence 
of the Vulgate, which uses fades instead. The short form i is regularly 
replaced by vade, but exi is used in quoting Genesis 12, I, where the Vulgate 
has egredere. In the formation of tenses Gregory is ordinarily in accord with 
Cicero, but we find futures like deperiet and prodiet, and many imperfects in 
-ibam. Perfects are formed from the present stem, as confingeram, fundisset, 
etc. Even the reduplication is omitted, as in spondit. In prorupuerunt there 
seems to be an amalgamation of two verbs, prorumpo and proripio. Confusion 
is also seen between the two sera's, between terrere and terere, vincere and vin- 
cire, and in the compounds of cado and cedo, so that perfects in -cessit take the 
place of perfects in -cidit. The different conjugations are blended. How far 
this could go is shown by degeo and deguit from degere. The imperfect degebam, 
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in common use, was conceived as of the 2d conj., like debeiam. Bonnet 
attempts a new explanation of the forms explicit and explicitmt on the analogy 
of incipit and incipitmt, abandoning the quite generally received theory of a 
misunderstood abbreviation for explicitum est. In velle there is complete con- 
fusion between the present and imperfect subjunctive, and this is extended to 
nolim and nollem, but Bonnet puts us on our guard against accepting forms like 
nollim and nollit for Terence, as Spengel has done. Forms like memineat, 
meminens, aieret, odire, coeperent, quaeso, quaesumus (commonly believed to have 
become early obsolete) are noteworthy. Before ss contracts are the rule. 
Celebramus occurs for celebravimus . We are surprised to find no trace of e for is 
in the 2d person passive, while the forms in -erunt and -ere run parallel, almost 
as in the classic period, -erunt being more common in narrative and -ere in 
passages of greater elevation. Under prepositions we may note that abs has 
entirely disappeared, circum is only used as an adverb, while circa as prep, is 
not rare ; ex is the ordinary form whatever letter follows, e is very rare (perhaps 
by reason of its brevity, as i has given place to vade). 

It is somewhat surprising to find that in comparing adjectives and adverbs 
Gregory rarely uses, plus, quito in contrast with his countryman Sidonius. The 
only irregular comparative is nequitiori. Of nouns of agency in -tor (sor) and 
abstracts in -io G. makes large use, also of substantives in ■mentum and -men; 
in the latter ending, where the tone is more elevated, which corresponds to their 
use in poetry. Diminutives are very frequent, but auris, not auricula, is used. 
Psallentium, originally a gen. dependent upon chorus understood is used as a 
nom. s. We may compare sestertium and our use of quorum. Adjectives in 
arius and orius. His, abilis and ibilis, are common, and there are some in eus 
which are strange to classical Latin, as carneus ; nocturnus is lengthened to 
nocturnalis, spiritalis is written without u, but we find annualis for annalis. 

In adverbial expressions we find no trace of the French formation in mente. 
The lumbering style of Gregory favors long adverbs in -iter, inreprehensibilitcr 
(only quoted by Harper from Claudianus Mamertus) being perhaps the longest. 
Of adverbs in im some 27 are used, some of which are very common, others 
rare. 

Frequentatives are not strikingly common, and there are no new inchoa- 
tives, while the simple verb sometimes reappears for an inchoative in common 
use. Denominatives in are form quite a feature. There are few words of 
hybrid formation. Under juxtaposition Bonnet considers words like cruci- 
figere, farvi-pendere, a novo become an adverb like denuo and quantocius. Often 
an adverb is joined to a preposition, as abintus, alonge, inibi, and most remark- 
able of all atubi or adubi ; postpridie is curiously used for eras, by some confusion 
with postridie. The phenomenon of recomposition, giving rise to obtenere, re- 
clausus, obaudio,exaestitno, infrango, etc., is discussed at length by Bonnet, who 
takes issue with Seelmann, contending that it is bookish and artificial and not 
likely to be a popular process. A closer examination of living dialects not 
literary might throw further light upon this question. 

The most attractive part of this subject is reached when we come to the 
syntax. Space forbids our attempting even a resume. A few things, however, 
must be noticed. The most startling disagreement is where a neut. pi. sub- 
ject like haec, quae, etc., is followed by a verb in the sing. For disagreements 
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in gender we are prepared by what has already been said. When the name 
of a town is neut., the gender of urbs or civitas sometimes prevails in the con- 
tinued sentence. The functions of the ablative and accusative are not clearly 
defined in Gregory's consciousness, and sometimes other cases are confused. 
In addition to the ablative absolute we have a nominative and an accusative 
absolute, whose genesis and gradual extension it is interesting to follow. The 
dative is the case which presents the most novel constructions. It will be 
remembered that Livy used it more than Cicero and Tacitus more than Livy. 
On the analogy of verbs of taking away, even quaerere, interrogare, exorare ; flagi- 
tare, etc., govern the dative. The dat. of possession with esse is greatly extended, 
and the dat. following comparatives, of which Sallust has one example with 
inferior. On the analogy of aptus and idoneus even dignus and indignus take 
the dat., and what is less susceptible of explanation, memini. 

The genitive does not differ much from the classic norm. Wherever por- 
traiture of character is attempted it is liberally used. After a comparative it 
is exceptional. The abl. is extremely frequent, and numerically is perhaps the 
case that has gained most, but there are few absolutely new varieties. To 
express duration it is more common than the ace. ; to express characteristic 
less common than the gen. The abl. after a comparative is relatively rare, 
being replaced by the dat., gen. quam, or ab + abl. For place relations the 
use of the abl. and ace. is very loose. To give the usages without the citation 
of passages at length would have little interest. For the same reason we can- 
not enter into the use of cases with prepositions, but in general it may be 
said that ab, cum and pre-eminently de have extended their sphere, while ex has 
lost ground. On the whole the prepositions have gained much more than they 
have lost, but it must be emphatically denied that the analytic tendency has 
gone so far at this period as to disintegrate case-function. The most striking 
deviations in the use of tenses are (i) the extended use of the present for the 
future in the indicative and in the participle for the past ; (2) the substitution 
of the pluperfect for a simple past tense. In trfe subjunctive not only the 
imperf. but also the perfect occasionally is replaced by the pluperfect, as if a 
proportion like this had been established, tenuissem : tenuisse : : teneam : tenere. 
In the compound tenses, fueram and fuero are regularly used for eram and ero, 
ftterim and fuissem for sim and essem, fuisse for esse, while fui for sum is rare. 
Double futures, like facturus ero and dividenda erunt are found ; solitus sum has 
become a present, and consuevi is sometimes replaced by consolitus sum. Large 
use is made of the final infinitive ; participles are huddled together, and often 
it is difficult to tell whether they are co-ordinate or subordinate. Thus the 
present participle becomes virtually an indicative and is joined to a finite verb 
by que or et. The ace. of the gerund governs an ace. The abl. of the gerund 
has, so to speak, a personal value in venerunt osculando flentes. The declara- 
tive infinitive proposition is often expressed by clauses with quod and quia, and 
exceptionally quoniam, the two last having been used evidently in the first 
instance in the attempt to translate the Greek "on or diorc. The mood follow- 
ing varies between subj. and indie. 

In indirect questions the indicative is found, but is not to be explained, as in 
early Latin, on the principle of parataxis, and the subj. is, after all, more com- 
mon. At least twelve instances occur of the indicative after ut, where stress 
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is laid upon the fact, not upon the consequence ; licet also, on the analogy of 
elsi, sometimes has the indie. The confusion in conjugation is, however, so 
great that where inhiamus is followed by serviamus in the same dependence, 
we may almost doubt whether Gregory felt one to be indie, and the other subj. 
The use of habeo with the perfect participle and with the infinitive, and the 
use of debeo to express intention, are carefully examined by Bonnet. Book V, 
treating of style, is more briefly dismissed, as some of the cardinal character- 
istics had been anticipated. If the use of abstracts seems to be carried to 
excess, we must remember that this was a feature of the writers upon whom 
Gregory formed his style. Gregory employs enallage, neuter adjectives with 
the gen., expressions like urbem Constantinopolitanam, metaphors, ellipsis and 
pleonasm. Asyndeton is rare, and unskilfully employed ; synonyms are heaped 
together ; a word is made emphatic by giving it the last place in a period ; 
chiasmus is rare, not so alliteration and play upon words. A variegated effect 
is produced by the blending of poetic locutions and vulgarisms. In some 
passages great care has evidently been bestowed upon the totality of the 
stylistic effect, while in others negligence is equally apparent. 

We have thus sketched very imperfectly the general lines of Bonnet's treat- 
ment, but of the wealth of accumulated facts and philosophical observations 
we have given little idea. What we have said will, we trust, tempt some who 
might otherwise consider the subject a dry and barren one, to draw from the 
work, each for himself, valuable illustrations of language processes. Of mis- 
prints not corrected in the addenda we have noted, on p. 672, n. 5, dvenirea 
falangam for advenire falangam ; on p. 686, seulemend for settlement; note 3 on 
p. 448 should have Transactions of the American Philological Association, 1884 
(Vol. XV), p. 138, not American Journ. of Philol. V. 

For the accuracy characterizing the whole work we have only words of praise, 
and we wish that more writers of the decline could be subjected to the same 
exhaustive scrutiny and find a master hand to portray the results in as clear 
and attractive a manner. 

Minton Warren. 

Recent Sapphic Literature. 
It would perhaps be rash to assert that the renewed interest with which 
Greek scholars have recently been turning to the study of the life and writings 
of Sappho has any connection with the growing movement in favor of enlarg- 
ing the scope of female education ; for it is well known that during nearly 
twenty-five centuries, leaving out of account the Middle Ages, this extraordi- 
nary woman has been an object of interest to all students of literature. But 
certain it is that during the last decade more has been done to make the 
general public acquainted with her unique place in Greek antiquity than had 
been done since the revival of letters. It is perhaps significant that Germany 
has comparatively little share in this interest, beyond what pertains to the 
mere literary criticism of the few fragments of her remains that have survived 
to our time and the historical importance attaching to her personality. The 
Germans, too, have most persistently refused to recognize woman's intellectual 
equality with man, and are the slowest of all civilized nations to provide access 
for her to the highest sources of knowledge. When we recall what Tacitus 
says regarding the position held by German women among their countrymen 



